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Values, Immediate and Contributory. Maurice Picaed. The New 

York University Press. 1920. Pp. vi + 197. 

While primarily concerned with maintaining certain theses on 
specific and technical points of value theory, this little hook has a 
much wider appeal. It is at once too limited in scope and technical 
in treatment to afford the general introduction the present state of 
the subject makes so desirable, but it formulates and discusses some 
of the chief problems which such a book must take into account. 
Part I. deals acutely and lucidly with questions of analysis, origin 
and interrelation of values. Part II., perhaps somewhat less suc- 
cessfully, with the normative aspects of the problem. Mr. Picard 
takes a definite standpoint. He describes himself as a Pragmatist 
with certain reservations. But this prevents him neither from tak- 
ing seriously, nor from understanding — up to a point — the philos- 
ophy of absolute values which he is called upon to criticize. 

Mr. Picard sets himself the task of settling a dispute which has 
long occupied students of value theory, namely the relation of in- 
trinsic and instrumental, or of immediate and contributory values 
to each other. "My whole thesis," he says, "assumes that there 
are two classes and that they are of coordinate rank." Everything 
with which conscious activity comes into contact is valuable from 
both the contributory and immediate points of view. But it is only 
the contributory values that are objective. His position may be 
described as a polemic against the subordination of instrumental to 
intrinsic values, and against the supposed objectivity of intrinsic 
values. Starting with points that are matters of general agreement, 
namely that all contributory values are objective, some immediate 
values are subjective, his own conclusion is that all immediate values 
are subjective (p. 4) . 

It is with the second part of his polemic that the larger part of 
the book is concerned. The disproof of immediate objective values in 
the three spheres of morals, esthetics and logic is necessary, but it 
becomes of the first importance to disprove the theory that truth 
is an immediate value. For the general question "Windelband's 
theory of norms is taken, for the more specific, Rickert's theory 
of truth. Mr. Picard has done a useful service in his con- 
scientious critical study of these two value philosophies, a genuine 
understanding of which, especially of the latter, is signally lacking 
in American philosophy. There is nothing distinctively new in this 
criticism, and his apparent lack of acquaintance with the 1915 edition 
of Rickert's Oegenstand der Erkeniniss unfortunately vitiates much 
of his criticism so far as it applies to that writer. He charges both 
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philosophers with inconsistency and errors of method and in that 
charge he is undoubtedly to a degree justified. The element of psy- 
chologismus in both of them has been pointed out repeatedly. 
Rickert, he finds, adopts the position that truth and reality depend 
upon a transcendental Sollen, but he assumes the knowledge of cer- 
tain facts, psychological, in order to prove this dependence. Windel- 
band does the same thing. Yet to show internal inconsistency and 
error in method does not disprove the truth of the position, and it can 
not be said that Mr. Picard has disproved it. Indeed, in one place 
he says (p. 177), "our attack is not so much an attack on the theory 
that there are objective norms of thinking, feeling, willing, as an 
attack on the attempt to demonstrate the existence of such norms 
from psychological data." As to the charge of inconsistency and 
error of method, Rickert at least escapes it, in my opinion, in the 
more objective method of his later book. In any case this psycholo- 
gismus is not inherent in the position, as I have elsewhere attempted 
to show. 

On the other hand, Mr. Picard 's positive contention that all ob- 
jective values are contributory and do not depend upon immediate 
or intrinsic values for their objectivity, leads to some curious con- 
sequences. "Strange as it may seem," he writes, "the judgment 
that a vase is immediately beautiful will be found to be of contribu- 
tory value" (p. 17). Apparent judgments of objective intrinsic 
value retain their objectivity by being forced, in pragmatic fashion, 
into the instrumental mold. This is possible, I think, only by a 
confusion, inherent in all pragmatic discussions of this question, of 
instrumental (in the sense of objective relation of means to ends) 
with contributory (in the sense of adding to the functioning of con- 
scious activity). It is in this latter sense only that all judgments 
of value may be said to be contributory. This confusion of the judg- 
ment of value as contributory with the judgment of contributory 
value leads, of couree, to the denial of judgments of immediate value. 
Mr. Picard thinks that such judgments are only apparent and due 
merely to the fact that "it is possible to use the cognitive function 
of conscious activity to express in thought and language facts of 
immediate value." The "value judgment" is a large question into 
which we can not go here. It must suffice to recall the main conten- 
tion of the opponents of his view — namely, that value, as merely 
felt and not acknowledged in judgment, is not a value in any philo- 
sophical sense. It is merely a psychological fact, a part of existence. 

In this concluding chapter Mr. Picard leaves the way open for 
a philosophy or metaphysics of value in a fashion which, while per- 
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haps not wholly consistent with his Pragmatism, is none the less 
admirable. In this connection it may perhaps be permitted to take 
note of the author's reference to the present writer in his preface. 
The "subjective point of departure," the "psychological position," 
ascribed to me applies only to an early work specifically designed 
to introduce the English-speaking public to that phase of value 
theory. That this scarcely represents my present position must be 
obvious to those who have followed the later developments in this 
field. Insistence upon my present "objective, non-psychological" 
point of view has value in this connection only because this develop- 
ment in the present writer's thought is typical of a fairly constant 
tendency in value theory as a whole. Wilbur M. Urban. 

Hanover, N. H. 
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SCTENTIA. October, 1921. The Part played by different 
Countries in the Development of the Science of Radioactivity (pp. 
257-270): Robert W. Lawson (Sheffield). -A history of radio- 
activity researches, with some closing remarks on the question of 
national contributions. The major contributions have been British, 
the most numerous German, then follow France, Austria, and 
America. Le probleme de la luminosite du del nocturne (pp. 271- 
278) : Charles Fabry (Paris). -A curiously interesting paper. A 
diffused light is responsible for the degree of illumination we find 
in the night sky. Though this light is only a five-hundred-millionth 
of the intensity of sunlight, yet were it not for this light, we should 
be able to perceive with the naked eye stars of the eighth magni- 
tude, or ten times as many stars as we now perceive. The origin 
of this diffused light, whether from particles in nearby space, from 
faint auroras in our atmosphere, or from untold billions of indi- 
vidually invisible stars, is still a mystery. L' association des idees 
dans les reves (pp. 279-296) : Ernesto Lugaro (Turin). -Dreams 
are neither mere associations of ideas following old channels nor 
the symbols for hidden desires. In dreams the emotions are stilled. 
The abundant originality which characterizes the sensory picture- 
show of the dream world has never been sufficiently emphasized. 
Though there is almost total incoherence to the succession in time, 
a dream taken at a given moment may present sensorially a wonder- 
fully rich and coherent picture. Buts et resultats coloniaux de la 
guerre mondiale. I. Les resultats politico-territoriaux (pp. 279- 
308) : Gennaro Mondaini (Rome).- This first article is little more 
than a compendium of facts concerning the colonial growth of Eng- 



